REFORMS   IN   THE   ADMINISTRATION           m
and to give each of them a sufficiently specialized personnel
to meet the several needs of a local administration of schools.
The' 19 Supervisors who were left took the place of the Mini-
stry of Education in many aspects of the administration of
education. All problems of a more local character, the institution
of new schools, decisions regarding private schools, and the
choice and appointment of elementary-school teachers were left
to the Supervisors. The influence of the Supervisor of Studies
became much greater than it had ever been. In fact he had been
till 1923 nothing more than an official who had to do some very
well defined routine work, but without any real initiative or
authority over the schools. Since 1923 the Supervisor wras in
many respects the head of the schools of the region. The head-
masters and teachers received directives of a pedagogic character,
and soon of a political character as well, from this regional head.
He could inspect schools, and had a de facto power of advising
the personnel to follow this or that line of action. Most Super-
visors started publishing bulletins and periodicals, which
gradually took the place of other non-official publications on the
desks of teachers. The elementary-school teachers especially
were urged to subscribe to these periodicals, and to consider
them almost as the voice of the State. Many Supervisors went
as far as organizing meetings and congresses in which they had
the part of political and educational leaders, and setting up some
kind of holiday boarding-houses for new teachers to live in the
* proper atmosphere'. Although the name remained the same as
that of the old officials, it can be said that the Supervisor of
Studies was something completely new, a pedagogic adviser and
an authoritative leader, listened to, or feared, by both teachers
and headmasters.
The power of headmasters too was increased. As the Super-
visors, so the headmasters used to have very little say in educa-
tional matters till the Riforma required that they should have a
part in directing the teachers and in seeing that the new l spirit'
should prevail against tradition and laziness. The fact that head-
masters were to be members of the commissions for State examina-
tions and chairmen of all internal examination commissions in
then: own schools with the power of examining in one or more
subjects, gave them an authority which formerly had belonged
only to actual teachers. On the other hand, the fact that the
students were, in the end, examined by a commission coming from
outside, and including a headmaster, spurred the headmasters and
teachers to take the preparation of the pupils of their schools much
more seriously; it was in a way their responsibility if the results
were good or bad. The relations between headmasters and pupils